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saw it.1 The common people around T'ung-kuan speak of
this place as the " head of the Yellow Elver," for within
a short distance from here its three principal affluents,
the Wei, the Lo, and the Fen, empty into it.
I experienced not a little delay, and a very considerable
loss of temper, before I could even get the ferrymen to
consent to take us over to T'ung-kuan. After declaring
for over two hours that there was too much ice on the
river to attempt a passage, they finally accepted the terms
I offered Ijhem, and agreed to try it, but four hours more
were lost before we could get together the crew of seven
or eight men. Three or four came, and after a while said
that they must go and fetch the others who were smoking
opium in their den; when the latter finally turned up, it
was without the first who had staid to have their turn at
the pipe, so that at last even the stolid peasants who were
waiting like us to be ferried across lost patience, and
seized the heavy sweep's, and with but half a crew we
pushed off, the boat so loaded down with passengers and
my carts and mules that the ice came up to the gunwale.
While half a dozen men aimed with poles and boat-hooks
kept the blocks of ice from crushing down on us, the
others worked the sweeps, with the usual amount of
shouting and yelling indulged in by Chinese on such
occasions, and in due time we reached the farther bank.
T'ung-kuan, though not a large place, is, and has been
from olden times, a point of much strategic importance,
as the trunk-roads between Eastern China and the West
and Northwest meet here.  Hence, also, its importance as
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